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BOOK NOTES 

Under the title of The Outlook for the Average Man (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1907 ; vii, 240 pp.), Dr. Albert Shaw has 
brought together five lectures delivered before university audiences on 
various occasions. In one lecture the author considers the nature of 
the various vocations open to the young man in our new economic 
conditions ; in another he reviews more closely the specific problems 
of a business career. Two papers, one on present economic problems 
and another on Jefferson's doctrines under new tests, relate more 
directly to the questions of citizenship. A fifth essay sums up the 
generous legacy which a century of progress has given us. Through- 
out the volume there runs a note of broad toleration and of firm con- 
fidence in the nation's destiny. Dr. Shaw has room in his scheme of 
things for tendencies which to many readers will doubtless appear 
antithetical. He holds that we shall always have room for private 
initiative and competition ; that corporations, under the light of pub- 
licity, will have their work to do in the future as in the past ; and that 
at the same time we shall use the regulative powers of the government, 
aiming to make our public administration just and efficient, so that if 
necessary it may be entrusted with enlarged economic functions. 

The impressions of American life which Mr. H. G. Wells gathered 
in a short visit and has published under the title, The Future in 
America (New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1906 ; 259 
pp. ) , deserve careful consideration. On present American conditions 
he throws the searchlight of a keen and trained observation ; and such 
a first view as his is in some respects more illuminating than the cross- 
lights of more detailed study. Perhaps the most important part of his 
book is the chapter on American " State- Blindness " (pages 152-166) , 
in which he charges us with a lack of what he calls, with a probably 
unconscious repetition of Gneist's phrase, " the sense for the state." 
His forecasts, on the other hand, are unimportant. In spite of the 
title of the book and a first chapter on "The Prophetic Habit of 
Mind," he gives us scarcely a hint as to what the American future is to 
be or ought to be, except that it is to develop along lines less indivi- 
dualistic than those of the present, and that the Americans ought to 
do what no nation ever has done — determine their destiny by forming 
"a national purpose." Where Mr. Wells' sociology runs thinnest, it 
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is because of his ignorance of history. It seems, for example, a trifling 
blunder that he ascribes the maxim caveat emptor to the Romans 
(page 124) ; but his erroneous notion that the rule of the Roman law 
regarding the liability of the vendor for hidden defects of the thing 
sold was identical with the immoral English rule, and the inference 
which he probably draws that a similar rule obtains to-day throughout 
Europe, unquestionably help him to regard swindling as a necessary 
incident of an individualistic regime. 

To Mr. Wells nearly all the evils of American social life are the ine- 
vitable outcome of competitive industrialism. He is lenient in his 
judgment of our predatory rich. " In a game which is bound to bring 
the losers to despair it is childish to charge the winners with 
murder. It is the game that is criminal" (page 101). To Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, on the other hand, the greatest evils of our social 
life are not indissolubly connected with the existing social order ; and 
the remedy which he urges in his little book on Sin and Society : An 
Analysis of Latter- Day Iniquity (Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 1907; xi, 167 pp.) is not socialism, as Mr. 
Wells understands socialism, but an up-to-date standard of social 
morals, enforced by a more energetic reaction of social sentiment 
against "respectable" sinners. Professor Ross does not hesitate to 
charge with murder those who sacrifice human life to secure larger or 
quicker returns from industrial enterprises, nor does he hesitate to 
brand as thieves those who despoil the public by stealth and fraud. 
The subtitle of his book indicates its chief contention, viz., that in our 
complex modern life new forms of wrongdoing have appeared which our 
traditional morality does not recognize and stigmatize as sinful. We 
are ourselves, as a community, criminally tolerant of those who com- 
mit crime "at long range" and who "sin by syndicate." As it is 
the author's purpose to awaken righteous wrath, he is not to be crit- 
icized for writing with heat ; but his book would be more effective if 
it were written more simply, with less obvious straining for novelty of 
expression. 

In this respect Professor Ross might learn much from Jane Addams, 
whose Newer Ideals of Peace (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1907 ; xviii, 243 pp.) is written with equal warmth of conviction but 
with greater restraint, with a simplicity of expression and a tranquillity 
of tone that greatly increase its effectiveness. Miss Addams's plea is also 
for a higher morality — a morality not of the class nor of the nation 
but of the world. The idea that runs through the book and gives it 
its title is that the devotion and self-sacrifice which have hitherto 
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manifested themselves only in group solidarity or national patriotism 
are to yield to an aggressive enthusiasm for the welfare of humanity ; 
and that in this way there will come an end of warfare and a reign of 
peace. Miss Addams finds survivals of " militarism " to-day not only 
in international politics but also in municipal government and in the 
reciprocal attitude of laborers and of capitalists. On municipal and 
industrial problems there are valuable chapters, giving the results of 
practical first-hand acquaintance with the conditions under discussion. 
Miss Addams's opinion of the foreign- born, whom she knows so well, 
is strikingly different from that expressed by Mr. Wells. To him the 
immigrant seems one of our greatest perils, and the boasted rapidity 
with which the immigrant Americanizes himself is largely " a protec- 
tive mimicry." Mr. Wells doubts whether we can assimilate the later 
flood of immigration from Southeastern Europe, although he is oddly 
confident that the negroes will not remain a separate people. Miss 
Addams regards our foreign-born masses as " great reservoirs of human 
ability and motive power" (page 70), and in the immigrant quarters 
of our American cities she finds marked manifestations of the world- 
peace movement (page 235). 

Few recent books in the literature of socialism are more worth while 
than H. G. Wells' latest work, New Worlds for Old (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1908; 333 pp.). It is an attempt — for which 
he apologizes — to answer the question, " What is Socialism?" Since 
the socialist movements have grown so complex, and so far away from 
original Marxism, the exposition is most welcome. Mr. Wells takes 
the utmost pains to make himself clear, even risking conscious repeti- 
tion and the topical arrangement of a school text-book. His literary skill, 
to be sure, saves the treatise from any suggestion of the school- room. 
There is no heated polemic calculated to excite the reader to immediate 
action, but charm and grace of style are not less potent advocates of 
his cause. In content the book is very valuable indeed, taking up 
point by point the things that socialism stands for, stating the objec- 
tions most commonly urged against them and the answer of the 
socialist to these objections. Such a method of treatment at once 
recommends itself to the student, and he will not easily find any other 
popular exposition of the ideals of current socialism so clear or so com- 
plete. To be sure the Fabian gospel fairly exudes from every page of 
the sections which urge the sweet reasonableness of his ideas. He 
would even reason with the papacy, in order to point out that the foe 
of continental clericalism may be robbed of its sting and — as high 
churchmen have long held — furnish the church with a militant ally. 
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A third and enlarged edition of An Inquiry into Socialism by 
Thomas Kirkup (New York, Longmans Green and Company, 1907 ; 
vi, 216 pp.) will be welcomed by students of current political problems. 
Kirkup 's sympathetic criticism, his breadth of view and his clear 
method of presentation have won universal recognition. His studies 
of socialism, once regarded as pioneers in English, have not lost their 
value. The changes in this volume bring it well up to date. 

Robert Hunter's Socialists at Work, of which the first volume has 
appeared (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908; 374 pp.) 
undertakes to set forth the present activity of socialists throughout the 
world and the extent to which the aims of socialism are being realized. 
Special chapters deal with socialism in Germany, France, Italy, Great 
Britain and Belgium, and a chapter by Charles Lapworth describes the 
movement in other countries. There are clever and sympathetic 
studies of socialist leaders, such as Jaures, Guesde and Bebel. Based 
as the book is largely upon personal observation and first-hand material, 
it presents many facts not elsewhere accessible ; and it is admirably 
written. Its charm is largely due to the personal note ; and this will 
of course put the critic of socialism on his guard. A tendency is 
observable to claim for socialism achievements which are due , in part 
at least, to radical support which is not socialistic and to labor move- 
ments which repudiate any connection with socialism. A study of the 
table (page 253) which gives the strength of the socialist vote in 
various parliaments raises the further query whether certain radical or 
revolutionary parties which describe themselves as socialistic really 
belong in this category. It is certainly singular that in capitalistic 
countries like Great Britain and Germany the socialists should be 
relatively weak in parliamentary representation, while in non-capital- 
istic countries like Russia they should be relatively strong. The largest 
socialist percentage of the parliamentary vote — forty per cent — is found 
in Finland. The picture of what socialists are actually doing where 
they are " at work " would be more complete if the author had included 
some description of the development of municipal socialism in France ; 
and to students, at least, the book would be more satisfactory if it 
included the official programs of the socialist parties in the various 
countries of Europe. There are few political documents so illuminat- 
ing, and the reader would have the satisfaction of knowing that, in 
viewing modern socialism through them, he was using no man's glasses. 

It is but fitting that the Manifesto of the Communist Party by Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels should appear in translation in a universal 
language. Accordingly an Esperanto version has been prepared by 
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Arthur Baker (Chicago, Charles Kerr and Company, 1908 ; 65 pp.). 
The English text is on opposite pages. If, as Mr. Baker imagines, 
Esperanto is the tongue " in which our children shall write the Consti- 
tion of the World," we may expect that the preamble will contain these 
words : " La proletarioj havas nenion por malgajni krom siaj katenoj 
. . . Laboristoj de ginj landoj unuicu ! " 

In a little volume entitled Anarchism, Mr. Stevens T. Byington has 
rendered a distinct service by his translation of Dr. Paul Eltzbacher's 
anthology of anarchist literature (New York, Benjamin R. Tucker, 1908 ; 
xii, 309 pp.). This is perhaps the handiest and most satisfactory 
manual on the teachings of leading anarchists. The writings of Godwin, 
Proudhon, Stirner, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker and Tolstoi are plund- 
ered in turn, the quotations being carefully fitted together into mosaics 
which rather effectively convey the essence of each man's thought. It 
is thus a sort of digest, a first-hand source, which has the advantage of 
not confusing the reader with a single system based upon contradictory 
theories. The book should be in the hands of all students of modern 
movements who have not time to investigate for themselves. It is well 
gotten up. 

George Bernard Shaw has republished under the title, The Sanity of 
Art (New York, Benjamin R. Tucker, 1908 ; 113 pp.), an open letter 
which was published some time ago by Mr. Tucker in Liberty, the 
Anarchist journal. It is a reply to Nordau's Degeneration and contains 
some Shawian philosophy certainly worth preserving. The booklet is 
neatly gotten up. 

The third volume of the monumental work by Professor E. Levasseur, 
on the history of the working classes in France, which was begun over 
fifty years ago, has recently been published under the title of Questions 
ouvrieres et industrielles en France sous la Troisieme Republique 
(Paris, Rousseau, 1907; 968 pp.). The veteran economist, whose 
powers of work put many a younger man to shame, takes up, in this 
portly volume, the whole range of economic and social development in 
France since 1870. The first third of the book deals with the develop- 
ment of each of the most important industries, with the government 
monopolies, with the problems of transportation, as well as of domestic 
and foreign commerce, and with the growth of the population in gen- 
eral and of the industrial population in particular. He next proceeds 
to sketch the evolution of the economic and socialistic doctrines. 
There are two chapters on professional education and national wealth, 
and the remainder of the volume is devoted more particularly to 
the various phases of the labor question. Thus we find chapters on 
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labor legislation, on the rate of wages and the cost of subsistence, on 
strikes, on labor unions, and on the general condition of the workmen 
both in and out of the workshop. M. Levasseur's views are every- 
where moderate. The work will be welcomed as the fitting crown to 
the half-century's labors of its distinguished author. 

That a detailed and careful study of industrial conditions in a French 
provincial town may be so presented to the world that it reads almost 
like A Window in Thrums and still satisfies the exacting student in 
search of economics instead of literature, has been proven by Dr. 
Laurent Dechesne, whose story of how the labor unions came to 
Verviers, Z' ' Avenement du regime syndical a Verviers (Paris, Larose 
et Tenin ; 551 pp.), is a model of local history and statistics. " Ver- 
viers is the Bradford of Belgium, as Ghent is its Manchester," says 
Dechesne. It is a town of about 50,000 inhabitants huddled in the 
narrow valley of the Vesdre, and is almost entirely given up to the woolen 
industry. They have had many strikes in Verviers ; even the doctors 
went on strike to maintain their dignity and their fees. But the most 
important strike, the story of which is given in great detail, was that of 
the woolen workers. It resulted in a " treaty of peace " which recog- 
nized both unions, that of the owners and that of the workers, and 
compromised in minor matters. Verviers thus became definitely, in 
the summer of 1906, a city of unions, the first in Belgium to be domi- 
nated so completely by them , and it has been sufficiently proud of its 
unique position to invite imitation and to find in one of its citizens a 
worthy historian. 

Mr. Albert Metin, head of the staff in the French Ministry of Labor, 
has prepared a small volume of rather unusual interest, Les Traites 
ouvriers : Accords internationaux de prevoyances et de travail (Paris, 
Armand Colin; xvi, 272 pp.). It is a collection of the treaties and 
conventions between European powers, which bear upon questions of 
labor and the treatment of laborers, accompanied by a historical com- 
mentary and statistics of foreigners domiciled in France and of French- 
men living abroad. There are also comparative tables of labor legis- 
lation upon the points involved in the various countries. The significant 
fact is the relative insignificance of the results that have been attained. 
It is obvious that democracy has not yet captured the citadels of 
diplomacy, however strong it may be at home. It is almost a century 
since Robert Owen urged such problems upon the Congress of Vienna, 
and the historian has only some half-dozen treaties and conferences to 
record, none of them dating from before 1882. It seems, too, that 
most of what has been done has come about by a sort of extension of 
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the idea of tariff- reciprocity, enlarging that question to include the 
problem of increased cost of production, due to labor legislation, and 
attempting to strike some equilibrium for markets. Viewed in this 
light the international labor agreements come almost as a new stage in 
the history of economic politics. Not all conventions are of this kind 
however. International congresses, meeting to suppress the use of 
matches made of white phosphorus, so injurious to those who make 
them, and to put an end to night work by women, form a striking con- 
trast to the international congresses of eighty years ago, when Metter- 
nich was master of ceremonies. Though comparatively little has been 
attained as yet, one feels, from reading Mr. Matin's admirable survey, 
that a new era has begun. 

The formation of the Committee on Congestion of Population in 
New York city has emphasized anew the question of speculation in 
urban sites and of town planning in general. A comprehensive treat- 
ment of the problem will be found in Dr. K. von Mangoldt's Die st'ddt- 
ische Bodenfrage : Eine Untersuchung uber Thatsachen, Ursachen und 
Abhilfe (Gottingen, Vandenhock und Ruprecht, 1907; xxx, 745 pp). 
It is one of the publications of the German Association for Improved 
Dwellings {Deutscher Verein fiir Wohnuttgsreform) of which the 
author is the secretary. Dr. Mangoldt tells us that the natural conse- 
quences of leaving the extension of cities entirely to private initiative, 
checked more or less by the red tape of administrative supervision, as 
is almost universally the case, have been speculation, overcrowding and 
their attendant evils. He contends that town planning is a public, not 
a private function, and he believes that under a public scheme the 
great aim of decentralization will be accomplished. The book is ex- 
tremely suggestive, but would have been greatly improved by a rigor- 
ous condensation. 

It is difficult to see the justification of Dr. Paula Gutzeit's Die Boden- 
reform : Eine dogmengeschichtliche kritische Studie (Leipzig, Duncker 
und Humblot, 1907 ; 141 pp.). In spreading before us a condensed 
account of the theoretical movement for land refoim in the various 
countries, Dr. Gutzeit repeats what is very familiar to all students of the 
problem. Nor do the chapters which deal with the relation of land 
reform to socialism and to physiccracy add anything at all to our stock 
of knowledge. To do nothing but thresh over old straw is not an 
especially valuable proceeding. 

Bolton Hall draws no idyllic picture of the movement " back to the 
land" in his Three Acres and Liberty (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1907; xii, 435 pp.), but he endeavors to afford practical 
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guidance for those who are seeking to emancipate themselves from the 
uncertainties and pressure of city life by undertaking agriculture on a 
small scale. The volume contains advice on where to look for small 
farms, how to choose them, the most advantageous use of labor and 
capital, the purchase of implements and practical construction of 
buildings, and kinds of produce most likely to be profitable. The 
book is not calculated to produce a rush to the country, but it will be 
of very real value to those who are contemplating intensive farming. 

Mr. Hugo R. Meyer has followed up his attacks on government 
control of railways in the United States and on municipal ownership in 
Great Britain by two works, entitled respectively, The British State 
Telegraphs and Public Ownership and the Telephone in Great Britain 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907 ; 408, 386 pp.). These 
works, like the earlier ones, are distinguished by a wealth of infor- 
mation which is fresh and often enlightening. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the bias of the author is so apparent, and many of his deduc- 
tions are so patently one-sided, that his arguments in favor of unre- 
stricted laissez-faire tend rather to antagonize than to convince his 
readers. It is precisely in the case of the telegraph and the telephone, 
that the tide of well-considered public opinion in England has been dis- 
tinctly setting against the positions which Mr. Meyer undertakes to 
defend. 

Volume 13 of the Transactions of the Connecticut Acaaemy of Arts 
and Sciences (1907) contains a study of an early example of govern- 
ment ownership of the means of transportation, namely, a mcnograph 
by Avard L. Bishop, instructor in commercial geography in Yale 
University, entitled " The State Works of Pennsylvania " (pages 149- 
297). The history of this experiment has been in a general way 
familiar, but Dr. Bishop has made good use of the original material, 
still to be found in Pennsylvania, in shewing in all its details the im- 
providence, the reckless finance and the general corruption which 
marked this venture in state management of canals and railroads dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth decades of the nineteenth century, and which 
resulted in dismal failure. " It seems perfectly clear," we are told, 
" that the public works were used by the political party in power as an 
invaluable instrument of political corruption, destroying the morals of 
the citizens, and squandering the resources of the state " (page 244). 

Mr. Placid Weiszenbach has collected several articles on the recent 
transfer of the Swiss railways to the government, under the title of Die 
Eisenoahnverstaatlichung in der Schweiz (Berlin, Springer, 1905 ; 192 
pp.). As Mr. Weiszenbach is now the head of the federal railway 
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administration, his discussion will be found to be authoritative. The 
monograph contains all the important documents in the case. 

What has been long lacking in France is a detailed history of each 
of the six great railways, together with an account of their financial 
relations to the government. This gap is now being filled by Mr. 
Henri Lambert, controller of railway accounts in the Ministry of Public 
Works, in a series entitled ^tonographies des grands riseaux des chemins 
de fer franc ais : The first number, which has just appeared, is devoted 
to the Eastern Railway, under the title Reseau de I' Est (Paris, Dunod 
et Pinat, 1907 ; 196 pp.). The work is admirably done and will be 
indispensable to all students of French transportation. 

An interesting and hitherto almost virgin field of investigation has 
been well covered by Professor Ulrich Bonnell Phillips in A His- 
tory of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, to i860 (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1908; 405 pp.) Mr. Phillips, 
whose studies on ante-bellum economic conditions in the South are 
favorably known, purposely confines his inquiries to South Carolina 
and Georgia as typical of the South before the war. The investigation 
is both thorough and interesting, and the relations of transportation to 
the wider economic interests are never lost sight of. A special chapter 
is devoted to the state ownership of the Western and Atlantic, although 
for a study of government railways an examination of the North 
Carolina experiments might have been more to the point. We trust 
that the author may be persuaded to extend his interesting researches 
to other parts of the South as well. 

In a well written book, Sir Rowland Hill : The Story of a Great 
Reform (London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1907; xi, 327 pp.), Eleanor C. 
Smyth, the daughter and last immediate descendant of the great postal 
reformer, gives an intimate picture of his life during the thrilling days 
of the fight for penny postage and general postal reform. The first 
chapter deals with the old postal system and its many evils and abuses. 
The second is devoted to the work done by some of the earlier reform- 
ers — with the main purpose, we fear, of attempting to prove that 
Hill himself owed little to these pioneers. As is to be expected, the 
attempt appears somewhat ungenerous to the disinterested reader. 
The remaining chapters of the book give what is on the whole a satis- 
factory account of Hill's plan of reform, of the fight against and final 
overthrow of the old system and of the subsequent career of Hill in 
connection with the administration of the new system. The book will 
serve the need of the general reader in that it deals more particularly 
with Hill's work as a postal reformer, and does not dwell at too great 
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length on the earlier periods of his life. Those who desire a fuller 
biography and a more detailed treatment will find Dr. Birkbeck Hill's 
Life of Sir Rowland Hill and History of Penny Postage a more 
satisfactory work. The chief fault of the book under review is the 
marked bias which every page reflects ; but every reader will forgive a 
daughter's devotion to a father's memory. 

Several years ago Mr. August Kohn was commissioned by the 
Charleston News and Courier to investigate the cotton mills in South 
Carolina. His reports were printed in 1903. They have now been 
practically re -written and are published, under the title of The Cotton 
Mills of South Carolina, by the State Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Immigration (Columbia, 1907; 328 pp.). They 
afford a live and up-to-date picture of actual conditions, with a decided 
bias, however, which is best reflected in the following quotation from 
the chapter on "Child Labor": "The cotton mill officials do not 
like legislation directed against the mill interests. They think they 
ought to be let alone, and I really think that they would be better off 
and that conditions would be better if they were let alone ' ' (page 123). 

The Tariff and the Trusts by Franklin Pierce (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1907 ; ix, 387 pp.) is a plea for the speedy repeal of the Dingley 
law. It contains nothing new. The old familiar facts and ideas are 
stated in the old familiar way. Mr. Pierce wants the great American 
people to arise in a frenzy of patriotic enthusiasm and smite the trusts 
with the free-trade ax. In his opinion the tariff is both mother and 
father of all the trusts and most of the other evils we suffer. All the 
facts related by Mr. Pierce have long been known to all who have taken 
the slightest interest in our tariff history. The tale of corruption and 
extortion could be drawn out indefinitely. Yet the fact must be recog- 
nized that the people are not excited about the tariff. When it is re- 
vised let us hope that the revision will not be so radical as to invite a 
return to higher protection at the next election. 

It is not often that a pamphlet in favor of protection assumes the 
form of a survey of European history. But Mr. J. W. Welsford, in 
his Strength of Nations : An Argument from History (London, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1907 ; x, 327 pp.), presents such an essay. 
In spite of the crispness of his style and a somewhat serene confi- 
dence in his ability to discover the real lines of cause and effect in 
the labyrinth of the past, the new Orosius of the Tariff Reform League 
will find at least as many students of history who will question his 
synthesis as economists convinced by his arguments. On the other 
hand the book does show originality and is decidedly stimulating. It 
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is well to have old conclusions challenged and to look now and then at 
the perspective of history from a new angle, even if it distorts the view 
somewhat. For instance, while we cannot agree that history of the 
French Revolution — Reign of Terror, Napoleonic empire and all — was 
determined by Calonne's commercial treaty with England in 1786, it 
is well to have its possible influence urged upon our attention. We 
can but regret, however, that the economist has made himself the suc- 
cessor of the theologian in the use of historical data for his polemics. 

Professor George Mygatt Fisk has published a very useful handbook 
on International Commercial Politics (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1907 ; 288 pp.). The eighteen chapters of the book sketch 
the development of commercial politics through the phases of mer- 
cantilism , free trade and protection and give a succint treatment of the 
history and analysis of tariff systems, commercial treaties, commercial 
statistics, navigation politics and trade- promoting institutions. Each 
chapter is accompanied with a series of " suggestive topics and ques- 
tions," and an admirable classified bibliography is supplied. 

One of the students of Professor Neumann of Tubingen, Dr. 
Wilhelm Gerloff, has addressed himself to a fiscal problem which is 
assuming much importance in parts of Switzerland, in a monograph 
entitled Die kantonale Besteuerung der Aktiengesellschaften in der 
Schweh (Bern, A. Francke, 1906 ; 264 pp.). Dr. Gerloff shows how 
the varying industrial development in the separate cantons has brought 
about a widely diverse system of corporation taxes. With many of 
the difficulties, as, for example, those of double taxation, we are quite 
familiar in the United States. Dr. Gerloff favors a separate tax on 
corporations, similar to that already levied in the industrial cantons, 
like Baselstadt, Zurich and St. Gallen. A valuable feature of the work 
is an appendix containing the legislative provisions of each canton 
affecting the corporation tax. 

Perhaps at no period in the history of economics has so much atten- 
tion been paid to the subject of crises as in the past few years. The 
latest contribution to the topic is the two-volume work of Dr. Mentor 
Bouniatian , Studien zur Theorie und Geschichte der Wirthschaftskrisen 
(Munich, Ernst Reinhardt, 1908; 188, 312 pp.). The first 
volume is theoretical in character, and the fundamental idea of the 
author is apparent from the title itself : Wirthschaftskrisen und Ueber- 
kapitalisation. Dr. Bouniatian, however, employs the term over- 
capitalization in a somewhat different sense from that which is usual 
among American economists. Capitalization with him means the ac- 
cumulation of capital, i. <?., of the pieces or embodiments of capital ; 
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and overcapitalization therefore denotes a construction of factories, 
machines etc. at a rate too rapid for the powers of consumption to 
dispose of. A crisis is the result of this disproportion between the in- 
herent forces of capital accumulation and those of consumption. The 
second volume is historical and is entitled Geschichte der Handelskrisen 
in England. Owing to the recent appearance of Tugan-Baranowsky's 
history of crises in England since 1825, Dr. Bouniatian has laid chief 
stress on the earlier periods and closes his study with the year 1840. 
With the exception, however, of the discussion of the monetary disturb- 
ances of 1695-96, Dr. Bouniatian has added but little to what is to 
be found in the familiar English literature of the subject. In his ac- 
count of the South Sea Scheme he appears to have overlooked Dr. 
Brisco's recent study of Walpole, which would have cleared up some 
doubtful points. The proof-reading of the English names leaves much 
to be desired. 

The second volume of Professor Cunningham's Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce in Modern Times has now appeared in a 
fourth edition in two substantial parts (Cambridge University Press ; 
New York, Putnams; xxviii, 1039 pp.). The fourth edition of the 
first volume appeared in 1905. In the four years which have elapsed 
since the preceding edition there has been considerable addition to our 
store of knowledge through detailed investigation of the various phases 
of the subject, especially as regards agricultural conditions. Dr. 
Cunningham has endeavored to incorporate the result of these re- 
searches, but has found it necessary to re- write only those sections 
which deal with the enclosures in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and the disappearance of small holdings. 

The Macmillan Company has reprinted the second edition of J. K. 
Ingram's admirable little History of Political Economy (New York, 
1907; xv, 246 pp.) 

Dr. Julius Becker has thrown light on a somewhat neglected period of 
economic thought by his study of the German laissez-faire school, undei 
the title , Das deutsche Manchestertum : Eine Studie des wirthschaft- 
lichen Individualismus (Karlsruhe, G. Braunsche Hofdruckerei , 1907 ; 
I 3 I PP-)- After an introductory chapter on the origin of laissez-faire 
and the views of the English classical school, Dr. Becker devotes a 
chapter to Prince-Smith , the chief representative of the German school. 
We are told that Prince-Smith was born in Great Britain, the son of 
the governor of British Guiana, and that he received his education in 
England. Going to Germany as a newspaper reporter, he became 
teacher of English in the gymnasium of Elbing at the age of twenty- 
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two, and soon became wholly identified with German activities. Dr. 
Becker gives a full and interesting account of the movement started by 
Prince-Smith, which soon spread to the field of social as well as of trade 
reform, and he describes the forces which brought about its decay 
and disappearance in the seventies. 

The most important changes in the fifth edition of Professor 
Marshall's Principles of Economics (London, Macmillan and Company, 
1907 ; 870 pp.) are the relegation to a series of appendices of the dis- 
cussions which are not essential to the main drift of his argument, the 
addition of an entirely new appendix on the incidence of local rates, and 
the rewriting of the chapter on standards of labor and wages and the 
chapters on marginal costs and value. Professor Marshall takes great 
care to make his position clear upon several matters of controversy , 
notably, his understanding of the terms statics and dynamics, of the 
terms capital and income and of the " seemingly simple, but really 
treacherous, phrase ' the whole produce of labour.' " He announces 
that he has in print part of a volume on National Industry and Trade 
and that he intends to bring out as soon as possible a volume on 
Money, Credit and Employment. 

The eighteen essays contributed to the Festgabe fitr Adolph Wagner 
(Leipzig, C. F. Winter'sche Verlagshandlung, 1905 ; 343 pp.) fall 
roughly into discussions on population, the history of economic doc- 
trines, the theory of taxation, socialism and the theory of prices. The 
two essays on population doubtless owe their origin to the importance 
given by Professor Wagner to questions of population in his tariff 
essays, as they appear in his Agrar- und Industriestaat. In the paper 
entitled " Der Streit um Malthus' Lehre," Professor Dietzel devotes 
the greater part of his argument to an examination of the thesis ad- 
vanced by Oppenheim and Wolf. In the article on " Sir Mathew 
Hale und John Bruckner mit einer Geschichte der vormalthusischen 
Bevolkerungstheorie," Professor Hasbach leads the reader through a 
laborious discussion to the conclusion : " Der Rtickblick auf eins 
der unerfreulichsten Bticher die je geschrieben worden sind beweist 
geniigend dass wir Hale nicht als Vorlaufer des Malthus ansehen 
konnen ' ' ! The most valuable essays in the collection were contributed 
by Professor Bresciani of Pavia on " Alcuni appunti sulla distribuzione 
del reddito e del patrimonio in Prussia," and by Professor Benini of 
Rome on " I diagrammi a scala logaritmica." 

Shortly after the death of Le Play in 1882, his disciple and co- 
worker, Charles de Ribbe, issued an appreciative sketch of his life, 
based largely on letters regarding matters in which the two men were 
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intimately associated. This account, Le Play d'apres sa correspondence , 
is now re-issued in a second edition (Paris, Victor Lecoffre, 1906; 
vii, 266 pp.)- M. Henri Joly contributes a preface and a few supple- 
mentary notes. Le Play's chief interest in his famous family mono- 
graphs was in deducing from them evidence in support of his social 
gospel of family solidarity, and it is this side of his career which appears 
in his letters to M. de Ribbe. The correspondence discloses some- 
thing of the charm of Le Play's personality, and reveals clearly the 
strength of his belief in the importance of the family and religion, and 
the zeal and persistence with which he threw himself into the effort to 
rally support in their defense. 

A reprint has appeared of Lewis H. Morgan's Ancient Society (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1907; xvi, 554 pp.), but without 
change or revision. 

The ordinary theory of the origin of interest is that it arose out of 
the loan of implements or weapons, or in connection with primitive 
commerce. Dr. Michael Hainisch, in Die Entstehung des Kapitals- 
zinses (Leipzig, Franz Deutike, 1907 ; 112 pp.), seeks to controvert this 
position. His thesis is that the taking of interest is to be traced back 
ultimately to the loan of cattle (or, in parts of Asia, of horses or 
camels). The book is full of interesting facts culled from a great 
variety of sources and ranging from Ireland to Babylon. It is obvious, 
however, that in the absence of positive proof, which is almost im- 
possible to adduce, Dr. Hainisch's theory remains nothing but an 
ingenious conjecture, based on very fragmentary material. 

Not only the students of Greek antiquities, but all who are interested 
in legal history, will welcome the separate reprint, from the Festschrift 
in honor of Ferdinand Regelsberger, of Professor H. F. Hitzig's Alt- 
griechische Staatsvertr'dge uber Rechtshilfe (Zurich, Institut Orell 
Fiissli, 1907 ; 70 pp.). In this essay Professor Hitzig summarizes 
and discusses all the material furnished by writers and by inscriptions 
touching the interstate administration of justice among the ancient 
Greeks, in so far as this was provided for or regulated by treaties. 
The author includes treaty provisions, governing the administration of 
criminal as well as of civil justice, and treaties of arbitration as far as 
these provided for the termination of controversies between one of the 
contracting states and individual citizens of the other contracting state. 
To borrow a French phrase, for which neither the English nor the 
German law has an exact equivalent, Professor Hitzig's subject is the 
conventional droit international particulier of the ancient Greeks. A 
student of legal history will note with interest that this branch of inter- 
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national law followed the same lines of evolution which we trace in 
early municipal law. The earliest treaties dealt only with torts and 
crimes ; provision for the enforcement of contracts came later. The 
redress provided in the earliest treaties was reprisal by the injured party 
or by his friends — self-help legalized by the exclusion of counter- 
reprisal. Provision for suit in the ordinary domestic courts or in 
special arbitral courts came later. The material is fully up-to-date, 
including the most recent discoveries, and its treatment displays that 
competence which comes from a union of philological and juristic 
training. 

At Aljustrel in Portugal was discovered, in 1876, a table of bronze 
commonly described as the Lex metalli Vipascensis. It constitutes 
part of a law or ordinance of the early Roman Empire for the govern- 
ment of the mining town of Vipasca. In the same locality was un- 
earthed, in May, 1906, another table, containing rules regarding the 
exploitation of the state mines. This table also appears to contain a 
part only of a more extensive law. It has already elicited much learned 
discussion, to which Professor Zocco-Rosa makes a valuable contribu- 
tion in a pamphlet entitled La Nuova Tavola (T Aljustrel (Catania, 
Istituto di Storia del Diritto Romano, 1907 ; 16 pp. and insertions). 
He rejects the theory that the newly discovered law is a " complement" 
to or modification of the Lex metalli. He thinks that it is either a 
general law governing the exploitation of silver and copper mines 
throughout the empire or a special law applying the general rules on 
this subject to the district of Vipasca. The former theory has been 
defended by Mispoulet, the latter by Cuq. According to Zocco-Rosa, 
the data at our command are inadequate to determine which of these 
two theories is correct. The chief interest of the newly discovered 
law lies in the fact that it sets forth rules under which pits may be 
sunk and veins followed up by any persons or associations on payment 
of royalties to the fiscus. Concessions not actively worked are open to 
"occupation" by others. When pits are being worked on shares, 
summary expropriation proceedings may be brought against share- 
holders who fail to pay promptly their proportion of the expenses. 
Stringent penalties are imposed upon " vein thieves " and upon per- 
sons damaging the timbering of the mines. Professor Zocco-Rosa in- 
serts in his pamphlet the text of both tables, retaining the linear 
arrangement of the original inscriptions. 

To collect in one series of volumes the more important contributions 
to the history of English and American law which are scattered through 
back numbers of periodicals or buried in the proceedings of learned 
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societies ; to arrange these contributions in more or less systematic 
order and, by reprinting certain portions of standard books, " to give 
a certain symmetry to some topics and periods which would otherwise 
have been imperfectly represented," is the task undertaken by a com- 
mittee of the Association of American Law Schools, consisting of Pro- 
fessors J. H. Wigmore, Ernst Freund and W. E. Mikell. Of the 
Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History which they are thus 
bringing together, a first volume has appeared (Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1907 ; x, 847 pp.). This volume is devoted to "Gen- 
eral Surveys " ; and as such matter is more often found in books than 
in single articles, it is not surprising that, of the twenty-one selections, 
eleven are extracted from more or less well-known books. Legal and 
historical journals, American university publications and transactions of 
societies furnish most of the other selections ; but the long and very 
readable essay on " The Five Ages of the Bench and Bar of England," 
by Mr. J. M. Zane of the Chicago bar, is practically new matter, only 
a small part of it having previously appeared in print. The good 
judgment shown in the compilation and editing of this volume warrants 
the assumption that the following volumes will be of at least equal 
value ; and as these are to deal with more special topics, it is probable 
that in them the element of fugitive literature will be more largely rep- 
resented. 

The international character of modern jurisprudence is illustrated b> 
the fact that a young American scholar, trained in the Harvard Law 
School and in the University of Berlin, is now a reader in English law 
at the University of Cambridge, and by the further fact that most of 
his literary work has been published in German. Dr. H. D. Hazel- 
tine is indeed known to American lawyers by his articles on " The 
Gage of Land in Mediaeval England," which were published not long 
ago in the Harvard Law Review; but only those who follow the Ger- 
man legal literature have read his doctoral dissertation, published at 
Berlin in 1905, on Englisches Mobiliarpfandrecht im Mittelalter. 
This treatise he has now expanded into a book, entitled Die Geschichte 
des englischen Pfandrechts, wnich appears as number 92 in Gierke's 
"Untersuchungen zur deutschen Rechtsgeschichte " (Breslau, M. und 
H. Marcus, 1907 ; xxviii, 372 pp.). For the benefit of his German 
readers, Dr. Hazeltine devotes sixty introductory pages to a sketch of 
the general development of English law, particularly the law of prop- 
erty and of contracts. Book I of the body of the treatise deals with 
the law of pledge and mortgage in the Anglo-Saxon period; Book II, 
which fills half of the volume, carries the investigation from the Nor- 
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man Conquest to the close of the middle ages. An appendix repro- 
duces the principal texts, Latin, Saxon and Norman-French, which 
bear upon the development of the mortgage of real property ; and the 
book closes with a useful list of the sources and literature and a careful 
index. The monograph is well worth publishing in English; and 
although it is to be hoped that the author will investigate some of the 
interesting questions which he leaves open (cf. page viii), it is also to 
be hoped that he will not hold back the English version until all 
obscure points are elucidated. 

Every legal system recognizes standards of morals which it does not 
attempt to formulate. Even if the law goes no further in this direc- 
tion, it at least refuses to enforce contractual or testamentary provisions 
which are contra bonos mores. The new German imperial code goes 
further, attaching more positive results to " the offence against morals." 
Such rules force upon the courts and upon legal writers two questions : 
( i ) Where is the judge to find his standards of morals ? ( 2 ) What acts , 
not in conformity with those standards, are to be regarded as offences 
against morals? To these two questions Professor Leonhard devotes 
an essay entitled Der Verstoss gegen die guten Sitten (Weimar, Her- 
mann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1907 ; 30 pp.), which is a reprint from the 
Festschrift in honor of E. J. Bekker. In answering the first question, 
Professor Leonhard upholds the theory now generally accepted not 
only in continental Europe but also in English-speaking countries. The 
standards of morals are, so far as the judge is concerned, objective. 
It is the opinion of the community, as evidenced in its conduct, and 
not the opinion of the court that should be decisive. In answering the 
second question, Professor Leonhard denies that all immoral acts are , 
in the legal sense, offences against morals. We are to consider, in 
each case, whether the immoral act is likely to set a bad example, and 
whether its recognition as legally permissible will establish a dangerous 
precedent. "The offence against morals lies in the menace to their 
maintenance" (page 20). The author endeavors to show that the 
decisions recorded in Justinian's Digest and those rendered by modern 
German courts are in accordance with this principle, and that its ap- 
plication solves certain current controversies. 

In view of the pending revision of the American copyright laws and 
the numerous controversies which have arisen from the attempt to con- 
solidate the law on this subject in a single act, the movement of judicial 
decisions in this field is of special interest. The collection of English 
and American Copyright Cases, ipo? (London, The Publishers' Asso- 
ciation, 1908; vii, 134 pp.), made by Mr. E. J. Macgillivray, the 
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author of well-known works upon the subject, and printed "for private 
circulation," shows, among other things, that the modern methods of 
reproducing pictures and musical compositions and the new commercial 
interests thereby created are raising many new legal problems ; and the 
question arises whether the difficulties which our federal legislators are 
encountering are not due to the fact that the law of copyright is still 
in that stage of development in which the experimental lawfinding of 
the courts is distinctly more efficient and more satisfactory than 
legislation. 

The flood of state legislation in this country invites comparative 
study of its tendencies and results ; and in this field there is room for 
the cooperation of many public and private agencies without duplica- 
tion of effort. The Legislative Reference Bureau of the Rhode Island 
State Library has undertaken to summarize , in a series of bulletins , the 
legislation upon special subjects now in force in sister states. Of the 
three bulletins thus far issued, the first deals with the veto power in 
the several states ; the second, with the automobile laws of a group of 
eastern states; and the third, compiled by Grace Mabel Sherwood, is 
described as a Summary of the General Banking Laws of the Com- 
mercial States (Providence, E. L. Freeman Company, State Printers, 
1908; 334 pp.). The "commercial states" of the Union are, it 
seems, only nineteen in number, and the list is somewhat arbitrary, in- 
cluding Kansas and Nebraska but excluding the Gulf states and Cali- 
fornia. Provisions of the banking laws in the nineteen selected states 
are reproduced under seventeen rather haphazard headings. Under 
each of these headings the legal provisions are grouped, not under 
topical sub-headings, but by states. For either practical or scientific 
purposes, the Summary would be more useful if the topical classifica- 
tion had been carried further ; and the reduction of the whole mass of 
material to a series of rules, each followed by a list of the states in 
which it obtains, as in Stimson's American Statute Law, would save 
much repetition of identical or equivalent provisions. 

Professor John A. Fairlie has collected in a volume of Essays in 
Municipal Administration (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908 ; 
vii, 374 pp.) nineteen papers which have already appeared in various 
journals. In spite of their miscellaneous character, the essays can be 
readily divided into three main groups : the first relating to problems 
of legal organization, the second to municipal functions, and the third 
to city government in Europe. While all the papers are worth re- 
printing in their present form, those dealing with municipal corpora- 
tions in the colonies, the municipal crisis in Ohio, revenue systems of 
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American and foreign cities and the street railway question in Chicago 
will perhaps prove to be of most permanent value. The essays on 
municipal activities in Great Britain and continental Europe will be of 
interest principally to those who do not read the more exhaustive works 
or are not versed in European languages. In the nineteenth chapter, 
directed especially to teachers of government, Dr. Fairlie outlines a 
scheme of civic instruction extending from the primary grade to the 
highest technical training afforded by the university. Altogether this 
volume will form a most useful supplement to the author's well-known 
Municipal Administration. 

Professor Charles Zueblin's Decade of Civic Development (Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1905 ; vii, 188 pp.) is a reprint 
of several popular articles which appeared a few years ago in The 
Chautauquan. Among the topics considered are the recent growth of 
civic spirit in American cities, the elements in the education of a 
citizen, the principal features involved in the making of the city, the 
influence of expositions on municipal planning, civic improvements in 
Boston, Greater New York, Harrisburg and Washington. Professor 
Zueblin contends that a new civic spirit has appeared in our municipal- 
ities during the past ten years and supports his thesis by citing a large 
number of practical and beneficial measures which have been accom- 
plished in various cities. One striking feature of the author's record 
of improvement is the effectiveness of combinations among a few 
determined citizens and the readiness with which wider cooperation is 
generally secured. 

Mr. Robert H. Fuller's Government by the People (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1908 ; xiv, 261 pp.) isa political primer for voters, 
informing them concerning all the operations of government in which 
they may personally participate. It contains valuable chapters on 
election laws, ballot reform, party caucuses and conventions, party 
practices, primary legislation, qualifications for the exercise of the suf- 
frage, and party platforms for 1904. While the book is limited in its 
references, which are principally to the state of New York, it has 
general value. It serves at the same time as an important indication 
of the need for a thorough treatment of the field which has thus been 
opened. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart's Manual of American History, 
Diplomacy and Government (Published by Harvard University, 1908 ; 
xvi, 554 pp.) is the product of many years' teaching experience at 
Harvard, and on account of the large collection of topics offered and 
the extensive bibliographical apparatus it will be found useful by teachers 
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in other institutions. The volume contains a guide to the materials on 
American history, diplomacy and government; a syllabus of lectures 
with selected references; a long list of topics for class-room papers, 
each with appropriate bibliography : suggestive subjects for library re- 
ports ; and specimen examination papers. The volume would doubt- 
less be more serviceable and less formidable to the undergraduate if it 
were broken into three parts, dealing with history, diplomacy and 
government separately. 

Mr. Frederick Scott Oliver's biographical study, Alexander Hamil- 
ton: an Essay on American Union (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1907; xiii, 502 pp.), is of that class of historical works which are 
intended not to reveal new facts but to envisage a man and his age 
from a new angle. Such enterprises are always of interest and often 
of practical bearing, especially when carried out with such discrimina- 
tion and literary skill as Mr. Oliver has manifested. It would be 
clear, had our author not revealed it in his closing pages, that the 
great lesson of the book is the necessity of consolidating the British 
Empire; and Hamilton, the firm administrator and grand visionary, 
moved by a passion for an imperial American nation, is the figure that 
Mr. Oliver presents to his British compatriots. Almost every line 
vibrates with those emotions which are to-day driving England away 
from the age of John Bright. It is evident, therefore, that the volume 
is full of tendency ; but let him who has not sinned cast the first stone. 
The author has shown a far clearer grasp of American conditions than 
most English writers ; and, decided as are his sympathies for Hamil- 
ton, he has that quality of historical imagination and tolerance which 
enables him to understand Jefferson as well. Although in matters of 
fact there is little new for the American student, the volume will none 
the less be of service to him. 

Dr. Elmer C. Griffith's Rise and Development of the Gerrymander 
(Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1907 ; 214 pp.) is a brief 
but useful study of an important and long neglected theme of American 
politics. The author reviews the gerrymander from its origin in 
colonial times to the year 1840, at which time it had become a gener- 
ally recognized part of the political system. Those who fondly im- 
agine that it is only we who have fallen on evil days will be surprised on 
discovering the antiquity of the institution so intimately associated with 
the name of Governor Gerry. It appears to have been a practice of 
colonial governors to fashion districts so as to secure supporters, and 
the sedate colony of Pennsylvania, within a quarter of a century of its 
first charter, had election districts cut out with partisan designs. In 
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the hot politics of the early days of the republic the same device was 
used to good effect, and the competition of later days for place and 
power gave the gerrymander a secure position in the art and practice of 
politics. Thus the doctrine of historical continuity has received at the 
hands of Dr. Griffith a new justification. 

An interesting and valuable course of study is outlined by Professor 
George E. Howard in his Comparative Federal Institutions : An 
Analytical Reference Syllabus (University of Nebraska, 1907; 133 
pp.). The course includes an examination of the characteristics and 
general principles of federal government ; the history of the ancient 
Greek and Italian leagues and a study of the federal elements in the 
Roman commonwealth ; the history of the Lombard League and of the 
United Netherlands ; a description of the Holy Roman Empire, of the 
old Rhenish Confederation and of the Hansa ; and a more detailed 
study of the origin and character of the existing constitutions of the 
United States, of Switzerland, of the Dominion of Canada and of the 
Australian Commonwealth. To other than Professor Howard's stu- 
dents the pamphlet will be of value by reason of the carefully selected 
references which he gives in each chapter and section. At the end 
are similar selected references for the study of the constitutions of the 
German Empire and of the Mexican and Argentine Republics. We 
note that no less than seventeen articles published in this Quarterly 
are deemed of sufficient permanent value to be included among Pro- 
fessor Howard's references. 

A magnificent example of the work of the present school of French 
historians is to be found in the volume of studies on Breton history by 
Mr. Ferdinand Lot of the Ecole pratique des hautes etudes in Paris. 
His Melanges (Thistoire bretonne (Paris, H. Champion, 1907 ; 478 
pp.) is a fine specimen of scientific criticism of sources, with conclu- 
sions stated clearly and forcibly. The main interest of the book will 
probably lie in the lives of St. Malo, of which the texts are given as 
well ; but other points of early Breton history are of growing interest at 
present. The somewhat shadowy figures of Nominoe and Erispod are 
becoming tolerably familiar, and the study of Breton folk-lore is en- 
couraging the historian to continue explorations in that isolated corner 
of France. Professor Lot's microscope has left nothing for others 
where he has been at work. The volume is indispensable for the early 
history of Brittany. 

The eastern shore of the Adriatic is from every point of view one of 
the most interesting and important portions of the Balkan peninsula. 
Some conception of its archaeological treasures may be had from Diehl's 
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En Mediterranee , and its architecture has been thoroughly studied by 
Jackson and by Neale. Maude M. Holbach's Dalmatia : The Land 
where East meets West (New York, John Lane Company, 1908 ; xiii, 
234 pp.), is a modest, unpretentious account of all that will attract the 
tourist. The picturesque features of land and people are so described 
as admirably to color the black and white of the excellent photographic 
illustrations. Of all available sources the author has made consci- 
entious use, so that the historic threads which run through the descrip- 
tion are well spun. There is no discussion of administrative questions 
or of race conflicts, but they are indicated, and the reader will rise 
from a perusal of the book with some grasp on the vexing problems 
with which every Balkan power has to deal. Whatever may be thought 
of Austrian administration on its political side , the economic welfare of 
its peoples is safeguarded and promoted with intelligence. The build- 
ing of highways and railways goes on apace. Mrs. Holbach's references 
to the minor industries introduced and fostered largely by paternalism 
are very interesting ; and her account of excursions into the uplands 
shows Dalmatia as an important gateway into the great districts which 
have suffered so much from seclusion. Of course the Balkans, when 
approached from the West, seem very backward, and it is a pity that 
most travelers will be impressed, as is our author, by the retarded 
development of the people. But to one returning from the Orient the 
contrast of even the most backward districts in the borderland is 
marked and even startling. The reflux of occidental civilization into 
eastern Europe and western Asia is a phenomenon of the first im- 
portance, both socially and historically. 

If it be true, as is claimed, that the anonymous author of The Near 
East (New York, Doubleday , Page and Company, 1907 ; 309 pp.) is an 
exalted personage who traveled as a bearer of British dispatches, and 
that he is especially qualified to reveal the "actual state of affairs " in 
the Balkan peninsula at the present moment, the work has great value. 
But the reader may be permitted to question some of these claims. It 
may be that the author was the first foreigner to visit Servian prisons 
and to study the penal system of that kingdom, and he may have been 
the first English guest among the wild tribes of northern Albania ; but 
really important information on these, as on other topics of importance, 
has been withheld from the public, and it must be on what he does 
not write that he bases his conclusion that " to Germany, in great 
measure, is the present terrible state of Macedonia due." It is like- 
wise difficult to find the basis for his confident prediction that Bulgaria 
would declare war on Turkey before April, 1908. The book in reality 
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is a sketchy account of a rambling tour through Montenegro, Albania, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Turkey and Mace- 
donia. It would be more readable if it did not reek with offensive self- 
importance and oracular platitude. The photographic illustrations are 
very numerous and far more interesting than the text. Yet when all 
this is said the fact remains that the book is worth a perusal. The 
residuum of impression will fairly represent the present-day conditions. 
The preface is dated from Sofia, the author is Bulgarian in sympathy, 
has a profound contempt for Austria's work in Bosnia, praises Servia 
and execrates Greece as a tool of Germany. He writes primarily for an 
English public. This seems to account for his opinion that Bulgaria is 
to win England's battles in Turkey, if war must come, and if this be 
within the scope of the entente between Russia and Great Britain. 

It is well for Americans to realize that the great migration of 
Europeans to this country is but a part, although the larger part, of the 
overflow of Europe. With most of the facts brought out in R. Gonnard's 
C Emigration europeenne au xix* siecle (Paris, Armand Colin, 1906 ; 
297 pp.) we are already acquainted, through many publications issued 
in this country ; but the peculiar point of view from which the author 
approaches the subject and the convenient and critical assemblage of 
statistics from all countries which he offers give the book value to 
American readers. The French point of view is interesting on account 
of its plaintive contentment with its own stationary population. The 
millions of emigrants sent out by its overpeopled neighbors to occupy 
new worlds afford no satisfaction to the countries which they abandon. 
The German, the Slav, the Italian, go to swell the numbers that yield 
obedience to the sovereignty of Anglo-Saxon nations. Yet the Anglo- 
Saxons get no advantage, because their own race is becoming stationary , 
like the French, under the doctrines of Neo-Malthusianism. We may 
doubt the author's prediction (page 61) of the Latinizing of the 
United States through la prolificite of the Latin races and the sterility 
of the type britannique, and we might suggest that the prompt Ameri- 
canization of the Germans (page 149), which he mentions with satis- 
faction, is paralleled by that of the Latins under similar surroundings. 
The author's general conclusion is perhaps sound, that the new worlds 
will not be exclusively Anglo-Saxon, German or Slav, but will be 
divided among all races of Europe. The one point where the yellow 
races have a chance of encroaching is Australasia (pages 70 etseq.) ; 
and this chance is afforded by the exclusiveness and the sterility of the 
Anglo-Saxon colonials. 



